8                  A TREATISE ON PROBABILITY               n. i
8. A definition of probability is not possible, unless it contents
us to define degrees of the probability-relation by reference to
degrees of rational belief. We cannot analyse the probability-
relation in terms of simpler ideas. As soon as we have passed
from the logic of implication and the categories of truth and
falsehood to the logic of probability and the categories of know-
ledge, ignorance, and rational belief, we are paying attention to
a new logical relation in which, although it is logical, we were
not previously interested, and which cannot be explained or
defined in terms of our previous notions.
This opinion is, from the nature of the case, incapable of posi-
tive proof. The presumption in its favour must arise partly
out of our failure to find a definition, and partly because the
notion presents itself to the mind as something new and inde-
pendent. If the statement that an opinion was probable on the
evidence at first to hand, but became untenable on further in-
formation, is not solely concerned with psychological belief, I
do not know how the element of logical doubt is to be defined,
or how its substance is to be stated, in terms of the other
indefinables of formal logic. The attempts at definition, which
have been made hitherto, will be criticised in later chapters.
I do not believe that any of them accurately represent that par-
ticular logical relation which we have in our minds when we
speak of the probability of an argument.
In the great majority of cases the term " probable " seems to
be used consistently by different persons to describe the same
concept. Differences of opinion have not been due, I think, to
a radical ambiguity of language. In any case a desire to reduce
the indefinables of logic can easily be carried too far* Even if
a definition is discoverable in the end, there is no harm in post-
poning it until our enquiry into the object of definition is far
advanced. In the case of " probability " the object before the
mind is so familiar that the danger of misdescribing its qualities
through lack of a definition is less than if it were a highly abstract
entity far removed from the normal channels of thought.
9. This chapter has served briefly to indicate, though not
to define, the subject matter of the book. Its object has
been to emphasise the existence of a logical relation between two
sets of propositions in cases where it is not possible to argue
demonstratively from one to the other. This is a contention